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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Majors and Their Marriages, by James Branch Cabell. The W. C. 
Hill Printing Co., Richmond, Va. Copyright, December, 1915. 

This work is a very satisfactory effort at genealogy by a distinguished 
novelist, which is rather surprising, for the novelist lives in the realms of 
fancy, and on no one is the call for exactness more imperative than upon 
the genealogist. Mr. Cabell is the first to link up in connected chain the 
descendants of Lt.-Col. Edward Major, of Nansemond Co., who was 
Speaker of the House of Burgesses in 1652. In doing this he gives us 
many side accounts of other families — Ashton, Ballard, Christian, Dancy, 
Hartwell, Hubard, Macon, Marable, Patteson, Piersey, Seawell, Stephens, 
Waddill and others. Most of the work directly relating to the Majors 
is the result of Mr Cabell's own original investigations, but the side families 
are largely dependent upon the pedigrees in the William and Mary 
Quarterly. Generally on questions likely to be disputed, Mr. Cabell gives 
the record. Sometimes he does not, and the reader has no answer in his 
text or other published authorities to a natural query. For instance : How 
is it shown that Martha, the wife of Gideon Macon, was Martha "Wild, 
sister of Daniel Wild ; that William Stephens was the son of Capt. Richard 
Stephens and Elizabeth Piersey ; or that Anne, the wife of James Christian, 
was the elder daughter of Gideon Macon. There is evidence known to the 
writer of this notice that these things were probably so, but the evidence is 
not conclusive. 

This book in the Roxbury Edition sells for $2.50, and in the cloth 
bound, Burlington Edition, for $3.50. 

A Genealogy of the Lake Family, of Great Egg Harbor in old Gloucester 
county, in New Jersey. By Arthur Adams and Sarah A. Risley, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. Privately printed, 1915. 
This is an excellent example of a genealogical work gotten up on 
scientific principles. It will stimulate excellence in other works of this kind. 
I note the name of Nicholas Stillwell, who was son-in-law of John Lake, 
of Gravesend, Long Island, the founder of this Lake family. A con- 
temporary of the same name lived in Virginia. He was a lieutenant, who 
served in the war against Lord Baltimore and with the Indians. 

Some Emigrants to Virginia. Second Edtion, enlarged, compiled by W. G. 

Stanard. The Bell Book and Stationery Co., Richmond, Va. Price 

$i.oo, postage five cents additional. 

In this pamphlet Dr. Stanard, the learned secretary of the Virginia 

Historical Society, improves upon his first edition and gives us valuable 

brief memoranda regarding emigrants to Virginia during the colonial 

period, of whom there is preserved some evidence of connection with par- 
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ticular locations or families in England It is not intended as an enumera- 
tion of gentry, but includes all ranks from the laborer to the lord. It con- 
tains very strong evidence that the merchant class was the dominating ele- 
ment in Virginia colonization. Of course, the number of persons having 
proved connection with England could be added to ; for Dr. Stanard does 
not claim to present an exhaustive list. 

The Illinois Whigs Before 1846, by Charles Manfred Thompson, Ph. D., 
Associate in Economics, University of Illinois, University of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. XII., No. 3, April 5, 1915. Pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois, Urbana. 

In this pamphlet Dr. Thompson does an excellent piece of analytic 
work. He shows very clearly that the Whig Party in Illinois, as elsewhere 
was made up of many divergent elements. In 1835 we find the Whig 
Illinois Senate endorsing for the presidency an anti-bank and anti-tariff 
man, Hugh Lawson White, a candidate of the State Rights Whigs of the 
South; and the anti-Jackson members of the Illinois House and Senate 
both put themselves on record at this time as favoring the plan of a bank, 
whose branches in the States should be contingent upon the consent or 
request of the States Legislatures — a limitation whose denial by the Whigs 
in 1841 caused Mr. Tyler to veto the bank bills of that year. When the 
author comes to 1839, while admitting the heterogeneous character of the 
organization, he makes the strange statement that the Illinois Whigs 
adopted "a clean cut" platform. The synopsis he gives is far from bearing 
out his assertion. There appears to have been plenty of denunciation of 
Jackson and Van Buren, but an entire absence of a positive program — 
plenty of general declarations of policy, but nothing or very little of the 
concrete. The bank which the Whigs in 1841 claimed to have been their 
main issue is not mentioned at all, and the tariff is referred to in terms 
which would have suited any Democrat. Indeed, Dr. Thompson himself 
states that the Illinois Whigs did not make the encouragement of domestic 
manufactures a "vital issue" in the canvass, "because the people of Illinois 
were for a moderate tariff of the type of the one of 1846 1" How could it 
have been otherwise, when their candidates, both Harrison and Tyler, had 
planted themselves upon the compromise tariff of 1833, which steadily, 
reduced the tariff ten per cent, every two years and contemplated a period 
after June 30, 1842, when the tariff should stand at twenty per cent, on 
all articles. 

An Address of Armistead C. Gordon on John Tyler, tenth President of 
the United States on the occasion of a dedication of a monument 
erected by the Congress of the United States to his memory over 
his grave in Hollywood Cemetery, October 12, 1915. 

This is an excellent review of the life of the tenth President by a Vir- 
ginia scholar, whose ability and literary merit have been recognized in his 
offices as Chairman of the State Library Board and Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 



